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A very general desire having been expressed that the following Discourse 
should be published, the writer has felt it his duty to respond affirmatively, 
hoping that the imperfect record here given of a life and character so precious to 
us all, may thus serve to perpetuate the influence of his example, and that he 
being dead may still speak to us in a voice that shall reach all hearts and inspire 
like fidelity in the Master's service. 
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Psalm 37 : 23. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord : and he delight' 
eth in his way. 

A GOOD man among us has gone to his rest. As we are as- 
sembled to-day in the House of God, where he was for many- 
years a constant worshipper, and with the services of which he 
was so closely identified that his absence seems strange and un- 
natural, we do well to consider his life and character; a life that 
for nearly fourscore years continued under the direction of an 
All Wise Providence and a character developed by Divine grace 
in a singularly pure and amiable mould, illustrating the truth of 
the text that The steps of a good man are ordered hy the Lord: 
and he delighteth in his way, 

William Boss Spooner, son of John and Abby (Boss) 
Spooner, was born in Newport, R. I., February 16, 1799. He 
was the third of six children, four sons and two daughters, only 
one of whom now survives. He was early left an orphan, his 
mother dying when he was but eight years old and his father 
dying not long after. 

On the decease of his parents he lived awhile with his father's 
mother, who, although she was herself a widow, kindly cared for 
her orphaned grand-children until they could be otherwise pro* 
vided for. 

At about twelve years of age he came to Bristol and was 
apprenticed to Sheffield Atwood, who carried on a bakery in John 



street, afterwards to Nathaniel Bourne who had a more extensive 
establishment at the corner of Hope and Bradford streets, where 
is now the rectory of Trinity Episcopal Church. 

The orphan boy felt keenly the breaking up of his early home 
and the consequent limitation of school privileges. Sleeping 
alone at the bakery to be ready for starting the fires in the early 
morning before the other workmen came and to cover them at 
night after their departure, the sense of his lonely situation was 
at times very oppressive, and he sighed for the nurture and com- 
forts of parental love. Naturally diffident and of gentle man- 
ners he shrank from rude companionships of the street, but as 
the bashful, honest boy went the daily rounds with his wheel- 
barrow to deliver supplies to the families of the town, he found 
not a few sympathizing friends who spoke words of kindness 
and cheered him in his lonely life. Among these friends was an 
aged lady who had formerly been a school teacher, but was then 
in indigent circumstances, boarding in the family of one of the 
citizens. She took a motherly interest in the lonely, timid boy, 
and encouraged him to supplement his meagre school privileges 
by private efforts with such assistance as she could give. Many 
an evening did he pass in her society, and he remembered her 
kindness gratefully. As he grew to manhood the recollections of 
this period of his life made him tenderly thoughtful of the poor, 
the widow and the orphan. He felt ever a cordial sympathy for 
them and ministered to their wants with a liberal hand. 

He served his time as an apprentice to Mr. Bourne until he 
was twenty-one years of age. The business of the bakery was 
much more extensive then than now, as not only were families in 
town supplied, but large quantities of hard bread were sent 
abroad and furnished to numerous vessels then plying commerce 
at this port. 

In the year 1820 occurred one of those remarkable religious 
awakenings which have been so often blessed to the entire com- 
munity. The power and grace of God were displayed from day 
to day in a signal manner, and many submitted to the Lord and 
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found joy and peace in believing. The scenes of that eventful 
year as described by one who took an active part in them, 
" made a new swell of joy in heaven and brought glory and 
praise to the divine Head of the Church. The pleadings of 
God's people were heard and the blessings for which they sued 
were granted. The voices of converts proclaimed the riches of 
divine grace, and redeeming love and songs of praise burst forth 
on every side." Among the subjects of this great revival was 
the modest young baker who enlisted for life in the army of the 
Lord, and was a faithful and valiant soldier of the cross to the day 
of his death. On the 23d of April, 1820, in company with twenty- 
nine others he publicly professed his faith in Christ and united 
with the Congregational Church in this place. Among this num- 
ber was one of kindred temperament and grace. Miss Miriam W. 
Manchester, who afterwards became his wife. 

About this time the young man began to feel that having 
served his apprenticeship he must look about for a place to set up 
business for himself. With five dollars in his pocket and a letter 
of introduction to a fine Quaker gentleman of social position in 
New Bedford, Mass., he walked there, and receiving encourage- 
ment, opened a small shop, with a single barrel of flour as his 
whole stock in trade. The shop in which he thus began business 
belonged to the man to whom he carried the letter of introduc- 
tion, who being pleased with the appearance of the young man 
was ready to encourage him by letting him, at a low rental this 
building ; but carefully stipulated that he should never use it for 
the sale of spirituous intoxicating liquors ; a condition which the 
young man never had any disposition to violate, one which, had 
the proprietor fully understood his man he would have known to be 
unnecessary. Soon he had plenty of customers who were drawn 
to him no less by the good quality and reasonable prices of his 
bread, cake and pies, than by his manly integrity and the Chris- 
tian tone of his life. Prospering in the business of the bakery he 
not long after connected with it in the same building a grocery 
store, and here he continued to carry on both branches of busi- 
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ness as long as he remained in New Bedford, and all the time true 
to the principles of temperance espoused by both himself 
and his landlord at that early day, and from which he never in 
after life swerved. 

Having established himself in business he was married on the 
4th of November, 1821. 

On the first day of their wedded life they erected to God a 
family altar, never after to be by them thrown down. They 
sought the fellowship of Christian disciples and were cordially 
welcomed by many friends. They made their Sabbath home in 
the sanctuary of the North Congregational Church, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Sylvester Holmes, To this church 
their membership was transferred by letter, given the 10th of 
April, 1825. They fully identified themselves with the people of 
God, and while they never sought official positions and rather 
shrank from public station, they were ready in a quiet and unos- 
tentatious way to do what they could for the cause of the Re- 
deemer. 

The pastor found in William B. Spooner a sympathizing 
helper, a cordial friend, a ready co-laborer in winning souls to 
Christ. With a few other choice spirits in the church he labored 
for the promotion of revivals in religion. From house to house 
they went, two by two, and talked and prayed with the old, the 
middle-aged, and the young for their salvation. As a result of 
these labors of love, under the blessing of God, there were frequent 
revivals and large numbers in the community were enrolled on 
the side of the Lord. In later years Deacon Spooner often re- 
ferred to these scenes with sincere pleasure. Only a few weeks be- 
fore his death he carried out a long cherished purpose to visit New 
Bedford, and revive with the few surviving associates, memories 
of those early labors and attend with them the weekly prayer 
meeting of the church. It was a visit of great satisfaction, as he 
found them in the midst of a blessed work of grace, the inspira- 
tion of which abided with him to the end. 

He continued to live in New Bedford about a dozen years. 



Here three of his seven children were born, three of whom died 
young, and the fourth in early womanhood. Two are buried in 
'New Bedford, two lie beside him here. He was prospered in his 
business, and although by no means wealthy, he was for these 
days in very comfortable circumstances. While here he became 
somewhat interested in the whale fisheries and the manufacture 
of oils as carried on at this port. At length he decided to give 
up his bakery and turn his attention to this new line of business. 
Believing that he could do better in this at Bristol than at New 
Bedford, he came with his family to this place in 1832, and started 
a manufactory of sperm oil and candles, on Thames street, in the 
building now owned by the Phoenix Sugar Refining Company 
— the first establishment of the kind in the State — ^which he con- 
ducted many years very successfully, being at the same time 
largely interested in the whaling fisheries and West India trade, 
which were fostered at this port chiefly through his efforts. He 
continued in this business until the discovery of petroleum and 
manufacture of kerosene oils largely superseded the use of 
whale oils, when he removed to a building on the opposite side 
of the street, on the site now occupied by his son, William H. 
Spooner, Esq., and turned his attention more particularly to this 
new branch of manufacture. In 1865, on the destruction of the 
manufactory by fire, he erected a new building on this site, and 
in partnership with his son opened a wholesale and retail grocery, 
grain and oil store, and retired from the business of manufac- 
turing which he had prosecuted for over thirty years. 

He always prospered in business, yet felt that the Lord never 
meant that he should be a rich man, for he found that his accumu- 
lations of property beyond a certain point, when not given in 
charity or contributed for the support of the church, or other 
causes of public and social improvement were swept away. Twice 
was his manufactory destroyed by fire, but immediately he re- 
built and went on as before. Losses occurred by signing paper 
to accommodate friends who failed and left him in the lurch. 
But his most serious loss was the investment of several thousands 
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of dollars in the hands of parties in Boston, to manage a legiti- 
mate business in oils, who misappropriated the funds to their own 
use, then failed and cheated him out of nearly the whole amount. 

This crippled him greatly in his business. But Deacon Spooner's 
word was as good as his bond. Business men knew him well and 
trusted him implicitly. They were ready to help him, and by 
their timely aid the difficulties of his situation were tided over, 
and he was enabled at length, some three years ago, to retire 
from business with a competency for old age. But he could not 
be idle, and after trial of a few months of leisure he opened a 
small grocery store near his residence on High street, for the ac- 
commodation of his neighbors, in which he employed as much of 
his time as he liked, without interfering with claims of religious 
or public duty, or any social or private pleasure. 

On removing with his family to Bristol, from New Bedford, in 
1832, their church relations were also transferred by letter to this 
their first home. Their letters were accepted the 4th of March, 
that year, and they at once identified themselves with the people 
of God here as they had previously done at New Bedford. And 
the pastor of this Church found in William B. Spooner the sym- 
pathizing helper, the cordial friend, the ready co-laborer in win- 
ning souls to Christ. 

In the settlement of our venerated and beloved retired Pastor 
the Rev. Thomas Shepard, D. D., April 30, 1835, Mr. Spooner 
took an active part and gave him a cordial welcome, as he also 
did in the settlement of the two succeeding pastors. And during 
all our ministry covering a period of forty-two years, we three 
have had in this church no stronger, better friend and supporter 
than William B. Spooner of blessed memory. Always in his 
place in the sanctuary on the Lord's day — an active worker in 
the Sabbath School from its first organization — always to be re- 
lied on as a helper in the prayer-meeting — an appreciative hearer 
of the preached Gospel, ready ever to speak an encouraging word 
to God's ministers and take their words and make them most 
effective for good, and a generous contributor according to his 
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ability to the support of Zion and all causes of Christian benefi- 
cence, he was indeed our staff and stay, and his prayers and 
toils in many ways have held up our hands and strengthened 
our knees, as no other helper has so fully and continually done. 

At the first regular meeting of the church subsequent to the 
settlement of Dr. Shepard, on the 29th of June, 1835, he was 
chosen by the church first on the committee to co6pei«ite with 
the pastor and deacons in special religious work. On the 15th 
of March, 1837, at a meeting of the church, after prayer for light 
and guidance by the pastor, he was by a nearly unanimous vote 
elected to the office of Deacon to assist those who had served for 
many years before. One month later, having prayerfully consid- 
ered the question of duty, he with great diffidence accepted the 
oflSce, saying that while he shrank from its responsibilities as be- 
> ing poorly qualified for it, he did not dare to refuse the call of 

'^ Providence as indicated by the lot cast in the votes of the breth- 

ren, whose disposing seemed, under the circumstances, to be of 
the Lord. Thus reverently and humbly did he take this sacred 
office in the church, an office which he never sought and which he 
would gladly have refused could he have done so consistent with 
his sense of duty, and he filled it faithfully and well to the day of 
his death. The poor of the church he never neglected ; the tables 
of the church he served always ; the sociatmeetings of the church 
he sustained by his presence, his words of conference and his 
J prayers ; and whenever any were sick or in affliction and he 

knew it, he was ready with helping heart and hand to visit and 
pray with them, and to assist the pastor whenever assistance was 
needed in his ministrations in the households of the congregation. 
He was ever one of the foremost toilers and supporters of the 
; church. When in 1857, this beautiful sanctuary of ours was 
erected and dedicated to God he served on the building com- 
mittee, and not only watched with deep interest the progress of 
the work from beginning to end, but took upon his shoulders a 
large burden of the cost, heavier even than he could well afford 
and stand under. He was equally prominent as one of the build- 
2 
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ing committee in the erection of our Memorial Chapel, in 1870, 
although the cost of this was met by the generous benefaction of 
others in a filial memorial offering to the Lord. In the raising 
of funds for the support of the Gospel here, he always made 
generous offerings according to his ability ; and the varied causes 
of Christian benevolence had in him a valued friend and a cheer- 
ful, large contributor. His heart and zeal were joined with his 
pocket-book in the cause of the Master, and his interest was 
therefore never a pretence or of a spurious kind. 

But Deacon Spooner belonged not to this church alone. He 
was a citizen of Zion, of broad and catholic sympathies, inter- 
ested for and rejoicing in the prosperity of the Christian church 
of every name. A Cong regationalist from conviction and^ loyal 
supporter of his own church, which was dear to him-arthe apple 
of his eye, he had nothing of that narrowness and exclusiveness of 
spirit which would withhold practical Christian fellowship from any 
one bearing the image of our blessed Lord ; and all churches 
holding to Christ as the Head were, in his esteem, parts of the 
one true Church of the Blessed Redeemer. Accordingly all 
churches in Bristol had his sympathies and prayers, and in every 
union of effort by these churches he was a loving brother among 
brethren. To-day, with us, these churches all gratefully ac- 
knowledge his worth, while they share in the sense of bereave- 
ment at his removal from us. 

In all the prominent measures of a general character for the 
promotion of special or general benevolent Christian work in 
this community he took a lively interest. At the time when the 
commerce at this port was quite extensive much interest was 
manifested for the welfare of seamen, and a society was formed 
to look after this and provide means for ministering to their 
wants. Deacon Spooner was among the foremost, if indeed he was 
not the chief head of this undertaking. Certain it is that none 
labored more devotedly than he in the administration of this 
noble charity. At his warehouse were kept stores of Bibles, 
tracts and other good books, and it was his care to see that every 
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vessel coming in or departing from this port had on board a 
supply. And such was the esteem in which he was held that 
many a sea captain, though caring for none of these things, con- 
sented to receive these Bibles at his hands, because they came 
from him. An instance is told of one rough and profane captain 
who contemptuously refused to receive a package of Bibles on 
board, but when it was said to him that he " better let Deacon 
Spooner's Bibles go on the vessel," he replied, " yes, anything 
I that man wants to go, may go," — and they were read with much 
J profit by the sailors. The Female Charitable Society, the Chil- 
dren's Home, the Old Ladies' Home, and kindred institutions 
among us had his warm sympathy and support, and I doubt if 
there was ever any undertaking of this character in town, which 
did not have in him a steadfast friend and benefactor. 
*^ In larger fields, too, were his counsels sought for and cheerful aid 

^ given. Many of our State charitable institutions have been thus 

indebted to him. For many years he served faithfully as a 
Director of our Rhode Island Home Missionary Society, and I 
think he also served as a Director of the Rhode Island Bible So- 
ciety. A member and contributor to the Rhode Island Temper- 
ance Union for many years, and other kindred associations he 
helped forward continually the work of reform, and occupied a 
decisive position on this subject which was well known and uni- 
versally respected. A total abstainer from alcoholic drinks hina- 
self he believed that this was the only safe and right way for all, 
and he had no hesitancy in advocating his convictions on this 
point. 

As a citizen he was interested in whatever might legitimately 
promote the social, moral and religious or business prosperity of 
the town. We have already referred to his promotion of com- 
merce at this port. He was a shareholder also in our two cotton 
mills, and in several of our banking institutions. January 7, 
1833, he was elected a Director of the old Freemen's Bank and 
continued to serve in that capacity until January, 1849, a period 
of fifteen years. He was elected Director of the Eagle Bank in 1851 
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and continued in office until 1853, a period of three years. At the 
organization of the Bristol Institution of Savings, in December, 
1842, he was chosen President of the Board of Managers, and 
continued in that office until the time of his death, a period of 
nearly thirty-five years. 

•He never sought public political office, and rather shrank from 
its responsibilities whoi urged to take it, but he was interested 
in all the great civil questions of the time and held a clear and 
decided opinion, and sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
solicitations of friends to be a candidate for the suffrages of his 
townsmen. He was elected a Representative to the General As- 
sembly in 1852, and served one year. He was again elected in 1854, 
and served one year. It was while he was a Representative in 
1854 that the "Maine Law" in the interest of temperance was 
passed, and he was an earnest advocate of that measure. He 
not only believed in the law, but in its strict enforcement, and 
felt that all the friends of reform should stand shoulder to shoul- 
der together to sustain the statute. Though naturally shrinking 
from the task which could not fail to bring reproach and excite 
the animosity of those against whom the law was aimed, yet was 
he ready to stand with others to do what he considered to be 
their duty. They commended his moral courage and pledged 
him their support, but insisted that he should lead off in the task 
of prosecuting the violators of the law. He was not a man to 
back down from a position honestly taken, and he went forward 
relying upon the sympathy and support of the friends of the law. 
And he kept at it for a month with sublime heroism, incurring 
the hatred and vile threatenings of those who were interested in 
the rum traffic, yet doing most effective work. But the hardest 
for him to bear was not the hatred and threatening of the rum- 
sellers, who, notwithstanding their hate and threatenings, could 
not fail at heart to respect the honest reformer for carrying out 
his convictions, but it was the failure of friends to stand by him 
and continue the work which he felt they were morally bound to 
do. It was the timidity and lack of stamina which quailed 
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before the storm, that tried him. Yet he remained true to his 
own convictions, and while he did not feel called upon to fight 
alone and single-handed " the beasts of Ephesus," he never lost 
interest in the cause of temperance and was one of its warmest 
supporters to the end of his days. 

He was a warm friend of common school education, and appre- 
ciating its value from his own meagre advantages in early 
life, he was an earnest advocate of the most liberal measures to 
secure the efficiency and highest success of the public schools. 
He was elected a member of the School Committee of the town 
in 1849, was re-elected and served on the committee four years 
consecutively. It was while he was a member of the School 
Board that the High School was established, against much oppo- 
sition. In open town meeting the project had been bitterly 
assailed and the claim put forth that such advantages were not 
for the masses but for the select few. Deacon Spooner was 
aroused and with an eloquence and force of utterance vehement 
and strong which astonished the people, replied in behalf of the 
masses and carried their sympathies largely with him. And it 
was fitting that, while other men of culture and of liberal educa- 
tion had done valiant service for the cause, the motion to estab- 
lish this school should come from this layman whose rude elo- 
quence had virtually won the victory. By a unanimous vote of 
the Committee, the school was organized and became a fixed 
fact in our system of education. 

We have now, with somewhat more minuteness of detail than 
we at first intended, reviewed the prominent events in the 
life of our deceased friend, and exhibited some of the distinguish- 
ing features of his character. It remains to consider briefly the 
closing scenes of his life which have shrouded the entire com- 
munity with gloom. 

As last Sabbath morning the intelligence spread through the 
town of the sudden alarming illness of Deacon Spooner, under 
circumstances the most painful and exciting, it went to the hearts 
of all and called forth profoundest grief. Many called at his 
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residence through the day to inquire into his condition, and ten- 
der their condolence to the afflicted family. And as the people 
met on our streets, or assembled at their places of public worship, 
they talked of the matter with sad hearts and solemn faces. The 
services in all our sanctuaries were tinged with thought of an all- 
pervading sorrow, and prayers ascended with burdened souls tor 
deliverance and the comfort and strength of the Divine Spirit in* 
this hour of sore trial. And when at the Union Assembly in the 
Methodist Church in the evening it was announced that his soul 
had just gone home to God, the large audience were moved to 
tears. 

A brief notice of his death in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
of the next day, was accompanied with these appreciative editorial 
comments : " No man in the community where he has passed so 
many honorable and useful years was more highly esteemed, and 
a loss of no one could awaken a more sincere sorrow. Naturally 
retiring and diffident he was foremost in all good deeds, and 
prompt to answer every call of duty. His Christian character 
was remarkably simple and blameless, and he leaves behind a 
name without reproach." 

As the circumstances and fact of his death were mentioned by 
his pastor in the Monday morning ministers' meeting at Provi- 
dence, very many of whom knew him personally, they were 
deeply affected and united with one of their number in a devout 
and fervent prayer for the afflicted church, people and friends, 
and for every one most sorely tried by this sorrow.' 

But the most touching and expressive of all the tributes of 
affection, of sympathy and of grief, that abounded on every 
hand up to the hour of his funeral and burial on Wednesday 
last, was the fact of many of the poor whom he had befriended 
in life coming spontaneously to his late dwelling and begging 
the privilege of kissing his placid forehead, and weeping by his 
side, one dragging himself from a sick bed in order to have a 
last look of his benefactor, and nearly all saying, " He was my 
best friend." . 
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We may not lift the veil which covers the sacred sorrow of 
the bereaved widow, children, grandchildren, sister and others of 
the close family tie, whose hearts are most deeply stirred by this 
bereavement, but we may thank God for that grace which He 
has given to enable them in all their grief to bow in calm sub- 
mission and resignation to the will of Him " who doeth all 
things well." 

And there are many things to alleviate sorrow in this bereave- 
ment, deep and all pervading though it be. One is the fact that 
he was prepared and ready to go. He doubtless had no thought 
of so sudden and abrupt closing of life under circumstances so 
sad and trying, yet only a few days before his death, in con- 
versation with another pilgrim advanced in life, he spoke cheer- 
fully of the fact that in the ordinary course of Providence they 
would soon reach the end of their pilgrimage, and then added 
modestly and fervently, " I am ready." Some weeks since as he 
stood by the side of a friend in another town who was suffering 
greatly from disease he said to her " Wouldn't it be sweet if we 
could lie down to sleep at night, and wake up in heaven." These 
words do now indeed seem prophetic. He lay him down to 
sleep Saturday evening and awoke in heaven. For, after the 
first few moments of pain, consciousness left him, and through 
all that dreary Sunday he knew no pain or anguish, and as he 
ceased to breathe it was without a struggle or a sigh, like a child 
" sweetly sleeping." And as we looked on his placid brow, cold 
in death and the face lighted up with that pleasant smile which 
he always wore when he spoke of heavenly joy, we could not 
doubt that he was with Christ in the mansions above. But even 
were these significant words wanting, and this painless ending of 
life changed to one of mortal agony, we could not doubt from 
the testimony of a long life of faith, and a character moulded in 
Christ's image, that he was prepared and ready to go. 

Another comfort in this sorrow is the fact that he lived to see 
his children and children's children pleasantly situated in life, 
their households all moulded by Christian faith and love, and 
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even the youngest grandchild old enough to remember him and 
smile as she saw "grandpa sleeping "in death. And although 
his widow will miss his companionship here the remaining days 
of her pilgrimage, pleasant will be the thought that when her 
hour of departure comes she will meet him at the gates of the 
Celestial City " watching and waiting" to welcome her to the 
joys of the Blessed. 

And for the church and the community bereaved of one whose 
life was so useful among them, which seemed indeed so indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of Zion and every good cause, there is 
comfort in the thought that his example still lives as a potent in- 
fluence, and it may be that in his death it- will speak more loudly 
and penetrate hearts and souls more deeply, and accomplish more 
for us than his continued life could have done. 

In attempting, in conclusion, to analyze and briefly to summa- 
rize the distinguishing elements of his character we remark : 

I. He was conscientious. All men have consciences, and all 
Christian men at least, acknowledge the claims of conscience to 
obedience and they aim to do right. But not every one enthrones 
conscience and preserves with tender sacredness its authority 
over life. Deacon Spooner did this. To him duty was sacred^ 
and however sensitively he shrank from anything not perfectly 
consonant with his modest and retiring disposition or with his 
tastes and feelings at the time, it was enough to call forth his 
earnest energy in performance to know that it was duty. And 
he testified that not unfrequently his greatest blessings came in 
the discharge of duties which were his greatest crosses. This 
was illustrated in his acceptance of the Deacon's oftice which he 
made no sinecure, an office unsought and from which he shrank, 
yet for more than forty years continued faithful service in it. 
This was often illustrated in the prayer meeting. It was never 
his desire to speak or pray there to the exclusion of others. 
Many a time would he gladly have sat in silence to listen, if only 
others would speak. But he felt that it was wrong that time 
should pass unoccupied. And when others would be silent, he 
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felt it his duty to stand and open his lips, and not unfrequently 
bis best talks and bis most fervent prayers were in these circum- 
stances. I recall an instance illustrating this point which oc- 
curred not long ago in which I was personally interested. We 
were together, pastor and deacon, visiting a series of families of 
the parish for personal conversation and prayer on the subject of 
personal piety. Among this group of families was one where be 
specially dreaded to go, having great misgivings as to the result. 
He was at first inclined to think that I had better go there alone, 
but after reflection believed that it was his duty to go there with 
me. We -went and after conversation he led in prayer. After- 
wards in talking over those labors of love he referred to this 
and said with a face glowing with joy, " I got my greatest bless- 
ing in that house." 

He never knowingly hoodwinked conscience. He was anxious that 
conscience should have its full sway, and that its integrity should 
never be impaired by adverse influences. He felt the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man, of having a clear conscience, enlightened by 
God's word, by His Providence and Grace, and by the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit. Conscious of liability to err in judgment, 
and ever ready frankly to acknowledge mistakes when made, yet 
he ever aimed to know what his duty was, and in the strength 
which the Lord gives, to perform it. 

II. He was truthful. By this I mean something more than 
that he never told falsehoods. He had a very nice sense of truth. 
In business relations he regarded what was due to others as 
well as himself, and his statements were never one-sided. As 
was said of another good man,* "No present advantage could 
overcome in his mind the value of fairness, nor was he led away 
by his feelings either to magnify or lessen the truth. Regularity 
and exactness marked him in every transaction." If there was 
any doubt he rather give a customer the benefit of it than to 

* Peacon Benjamin White, of Providence, Memorial Piscoip*se b^ James O, Vose, Pastor, 
3 
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take it, and he would never take knowingly more than was his 
due. In illustration of this, at the time when his manufactory 
was first destroyed by fire, the loss was satisfactorily adjusted by 
the insurance companies and the amount paid over to him. But 
subsequently, in removing the debris preparatory .to rebuilding, 
he found material whose value had been overlooked in the adjust- 
ment of the loss, and he thought that it was only just that the 
insurance companies should have the benefit of it. Voluntarily 
and at once he stated the facts to their agents and insisted on 
paying back to them what he thought was their due, although 
they would have been satisfied to have the amount stand as origi- 
nally adjusted, and many men would say that he was under no 
obligation to surrender anything after that adjustment. At one 
time he purchased a lot of barrels at a price which both he and 
the party of whom he purchased thought was fair according to 
the ruling rates. But on subsequently hearing that the market 
rates were higher than they had supposed, instead of congratu- 
lating himself on bis " good bargain," he voluntarily and to the 
surprise of the other party tendered him the amount of deficiency, 
and insisted on paying it as a just due. Had his course been 
different in these and many other similar cases, he might possibly 
have acquired more wealth The notion is entertained by some 
that this quality is adverse to success in business. But it may 
well be questioned, even were it so, whether such success pays 
in the long run. But he was successful with this, and by it won 
the respect and confidence of all. It was a satisfaction to trade 
with him for you knew he wouldn't cheat you. " This is a suc- 
cess that is worth having. Compared with this the largest rev- 
enues and the most rapid gains acquired by unfairness of any 
kind are worthless and shameful." 

The same truthfulness that marked his business life pervaded 
also his personal relations. He would not be unjust in estimat- 
ing the character or conduct of any one. He might sometimes 
be misled by the statements of others, and evil reports might 
sometimes be so given as to prejudice his judgment wrongfully, 
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yet he wanted to know the truth only^ and would rather err on 
the side of favor than of condemnation. He weighed his 
own words. " Praise from his lips meant a great deal, for it had 
as much truth as kindness, and censure also meant a great deal, 
for it never consciously transcended the bounds of justice." 

III. He was charitable. I use the word in its largest sense, 
embracing the virtue which Paul so clearly describes and so 
highly commends in the 13th chapter of First Corinthians. The 
natural kindliness of his temper was enriched by the Gospel of 
Christ, and his love of God was intimately blended with love to 
his fellow men. His charity was not merely emotional. It took 
on form in words and acts. His heart was warm with a benevo- 
lent spirit, but his lips and hands embodied love. He delighted 
in doing good, whether it was by arresting a slanderous tale in 
its career of evil and putting in its place a more kindly word, by 
visiting the sick and afflicted and ministering to widows and 
orphans, by sending a bag of meal or a barrel of coal to a family 
struggling with poverty, or by contributing of his substance to 
the Lord's treasury for the support of the Gospel at home, or for 
spreading it abroad. 

He was especially kind to the poor. The widow, the orphan, 
the needy he befriended. Well might he appropriate the words of 
Job : " I delivered the poor that cried and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him — the blessing of him that was ready 
^ to perish came upon me ; and I caused the widow's heart to sing 

for joy — ^I was a father to the poor ; and the cause that I knew 
not I searched out." And as we have seen the tokens of sorrow 
for his death on the part of those whom he had befriended we 
are reminded of Whittiei''s sweet lines, 

" How manv a poor man's blessing went 
With him, beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings." 

IV. He was faithful. I use the word in its etymologica 
sense, y%^/^ of faith. He believed God. He would not allow a 
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doubt of His word. He fed upon the promises and his soul grew 
thereby. He received implicitly the doctrines of the Bible and 
revered both the Law and the Gospel. He loved the inspired 
Psalms. He studied with glowing interest the Prophecies. He 
traced with delight the unfolding of God's plan from the Para- 
dise of Eden to the New Jerusalem of Heaven. And prayer to 
him was no unmeaning form. He communed with God, believ- 
ing th^ He is and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him. He had confidence, too, in man. Without guile or 
duplicity himself, he thought well of others. And unless he had 
strong ground for believing otherwise, his impulse ever was to 
trust and honor the instincts- of true humanity. He knew the 
corruption of human nature in sin. He abated not one jot or 
tittle from the declaration of God's word that " the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked." But 
he believed in the power of Divine Grace to renew and sanctify 
the heart, and wherever he saw any of the lineaments of a 
Christian temper, he believed that the Holy Spirit in man would 
surely make him trustworthy. 

V. To sum up all in one word, he was Ohrist-Uke. "We do 
not claim for him perfection. No man this side of heaven is 
perfect. He had frailties, infirmities, weaknesses as others. He 
did not always dwell on the mountains of Pisgah glory. Some- 
times he erred in judgment and made mistakes. Sometimes 
temptation overcame him and he cried, " God be merciful to me 
a sinner." But believing in Christ Jesus as his Redeemer and 
Saviour. Looking up to him as his Lord and King, he followed 
Him as the Divine Model of human excellence, and grew into 
the likeness of His blessed spirit. His virtues were derived 
from Christ. To him the love of Christ was dearer than all 
things else. And all the instilled principles and all the healthy 
impulses of his renewed heart were confirmed and vitalized in 
the Gospel of Christ. He daily grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of Christ, and looked ever forward to the day when 
he should live and dwell with Him forever. That day at length 
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dawned upon his soul, and we can imagine that as he met Jesus 
n the heavenly home, with holy raptures he received the wel- 
come, " Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter into the 
joy of thy JOord.^^ 

Truly " the steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord ; and 
he delighteth in his way." We cannot mourn for him. The 
ending of such a life on earth is indeed a loss to us but a victory 
to him. As Elisha stood by the shelving banks of the Jordan 
when God took Elijah home, and took up the mantle falling from 
the shoulders of the man of God as he ascended, so may we all 
standing in the house of God to-day, looking up to that glory 
into which he has entered, take up the mantle of his life and 
character and go forth to our work with its spirit and power 
resting on us, till we stand at length with him in the heavenly 
glory, singing, 

" All hail the power of Jesus' name 
Let angels prostrate fall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown him Lord of all." 
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